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The Transmission of Energy to Willing and 
Unwilling. 

It is not for the disciple to chose what di- 
rection of the ‘‘energy of the Holy Spirit’’ he 
will adopt for his line of service, but it is for 
him to submit unreservedly to be adopted and 
conducted by that energy and power. This 
will guide him into all the truth concerning 
his department of service, as ‘‘the good man’s 
steps are ordered of the Lord, and he delight- 
eth in the Lord’s way.” If we read, as we 
quote elsewhere, that ‘‘the missionary energy 
of the early Friends is in striking contrast to 
the quietism that came over them in subse- 
quent years,’ and then, stimulated by this as 
a reproach, assume a missionary energy, we 
may be brought to the confusion of him who 
insisted, ‘‘ Nevertheless let me run!” Happy 
for that man and all disciples, whom the Di- 
vine missionary energy chooses, and they sur- 
render to the operation of his power, “‘to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” Happy they 
who surrender to the preaching energy of the 
same Holy Spirit, to obey it though with stam- 
mering tongues, as He requires it. So the 
praying energy, and the teaching energy, and 
that of shepherding, of stewardship of means, 
of counsel in affairs of state, of minding one’s 
own house well. The manifold grace of God 
does his energizing in various directions, gifts 
and callings, dividing to each man severally as 
He will. Happy and a success is he whose 
line of endeavor coincides with the Divine 
mission for his energy and the Divine energy 
for his mission. Our authority has no foun- 
dation in what Friends did or later Friends 
did not; but in the same Spirit who directed 
the valiants for the Truth in their day, that 
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He may select and direct our specific missions 
fur our day. What form our present day mis- 
sion shall take, it is not for this sheet to urge. 
Only a revival of the old-time, uncalculating 
submission to the direction of That which blew 
them where He listed, is the need of our pres- 
ent day and present Society. We can trust 
the Head of his own Church for his develop- 
ments in service and practice. 

But very willing we should be if this Divine 
energy should drive out more servants from 
their ceiled houses into the by-ways and 
hedges, to compel the wanderers in empty 
professions to come in. A bishop has lately 
said that ‘‘endowed churches are like endowed 
people. They setttle down to an apathetic 
enjoyment of comfort.” A devoted minister, 
poor in temporal means and concerned for the 
support of his family, was observing with us 
lately instances of one here and another there 
breaking up their homes in their native places 
in the compass of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and moving,—and then again moving to 
other localities, as resident sojourners for the 
cause of Truth;—regurding that as errand- 
servants of Christ they had here no continu- 
ing city. ‘‘And I should not wander,” said he, 
“‘and, indeed, 1 have been expecting, that 
much more of this manner of service would in 
days that are near at hani be called for of 
members of this Yearly Meeting, and will be 
done by them if they are faithful, like our 
early Friends, to their heavenly calling.” Let 
us not shut our eyes and hearts to this ‘‘mis- 
sionary energy” of the Hely Spirit, simply be- 
cause it is possible to call it by that name. 
He will have, in the day of his power, a people 
that is willing. Do not let us fear to be ser- 
vants of the Power at home, because as we 
learn obedience it may call us abroad. But 
rather fear Him who when we are called from 
homes in the body, may call us to none in 
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The Leaning Towards Finery. 

A recent editorial of a contemporary has 
the following statement, ‘‘It can be safely 
said that there never was a time when Friends 
thought less of dress or fashion than now, 
and that in this respect the new Friend is not 
below the ancient standard.” Upon what ba- 
sis of facts such a statement could be made 
we are not aware. The action of meetings in 
dealing with the subject might be cited as ev- 
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idence, but as these evils were corrective in 
their nature a diminution in them might in- 
dicate an unwillingness to receive the correc- 
tion quite as much as “less thought” on the 
subject of dress. The question would seem 
to be, after all, more a matter of opinion than 
of fact, and we have found after some inquiry 
amongst intelligent Friends a positive disa- 
greement with the statement quoted. One 
Friend with University training and consider- 
able residence amongst Friends in three west- 
ern and three or four eastern states, is quite 
emphatic in maintaining the contrary state- 
ment. 

Concern, however, in regard to the warrant 
for the statement seems to us of less account 
than some other considerations on the subject. 
Granted for argument that ‘“‘there never was a 
time when Friends thought less of dress or 
fashion, than now,”’ does this pruve the other 
half of the statement ‘“‘that the new Friend is 
not below the ancient standard” in these mat- 
ters? Is it not truly a question of the quality 
of the thought devoted to the subject? On 
the one side we have Dame Fashion with 
thoughts of vanity, on the other the conscien- 
tious Friend with thoughts of simplicity and 
sacrifice. We are not forgetting the truth of 
some other statements in the editorial in re- 
gard to set forms of dress. True, the Society 
has never prescribed any. Some Scripture 
principles, however, might rightly have a 
bearing on a choice of the forms of simplicity 
as against the forms of fashions. It seems 
clear that one or the other must be chosen, as 
dress after all is a matter of form. 

The multiplication in Friendly circles of 
diamonds, of bright feathers and showy flow- 
ers, and of rich laces for trimming is natur- 
ally enough noted by the critics who write of 
the ‘‘passing of the Quaker.” There are those 
who feel bound to deplore these signs of de- 
cline, although thankfully accepting other 
manifest signs of progress. It seems wholly 
needless, in protesting against the evil in a 
fixed form of plainness, to have gone to these 
extremes, and much is lost in Quaker charac- 
ter when it becomes obscured in worldly finery. 
Fifty years ago avery sensible discrimination 
seemed to prevail with Friends in these mat- 
ters. We quote from one of the best known 
writers of that day—‘‘We ought to distinguish 
between clothing and ornament. Clothing is 
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ment to beautify it. The former is necessary 
* * * the latter is altogether needless for the 
body, and evidently hurtful to the mind.” And 
again, ‘‘But we are not so foolish as to ob- 
ject to beauty, under any of its forms, merely 
because it is beauty; we disapprove only of 
such a misapplication of things supposed to be 
beautiful, as is attended with an evil effect on 
the buman mind.’’ 

The plain injunctions of Scripture must still 
have some weight in regard to dress. Paul 
writes very clearly to Timothy (1 Tim. ii, 8 
iO) and Peter (1 Peter iii, 1-4) reinforces all 
that Paul says. As has often been pointed in 
both of these passages we have a positive in- 
junction as well as a prohibition. So there can 
he no-doubt of their intention. Scripture sim- 
plicity therefore in the Society of Friends 
should not be put aside because of some ap- 
parent failure in the past to find a wholly ra- 
tional expression of it. 



































John Ruskin is most 
emphatic on the Scripture side of the subject. 
Writing of the zeal displayed by the women of 
England against criticism of the Bible he says, 
‘The Bible tells you to dress plainly, and you 
are mad for finery.” * 
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WATER BaptisM. A Pagan and a Jewish 
Rite, but not Christian. Proven by Scriptures 
and History. Confirmed by the Lives of Saints 
who were never Kaptized with Water.— James 
H. Moon, Fallsington, Pennsylvania, 1902. 

The above is the title of a well-printed 
booklet, which makes no claim to speak for 
the Society of Friends, or to be connected 
with any religious denomination. It is for 
the relief of the author’s individual concern, 
to meet individual charges and questions which 
he has had to bear, from men and women who 
have declared to him that the avoidance of 
water haptism must necessarily be in a delib- 
erate disregard of the plain commands of the 
New Testament. 

In showing the more excellent baptism, or 
that proclaimed by John the Baptist and by 
Christ as Christ’s own, and ordained by Him 
to supersede the baptism of water, the author 
has not failed to use much diligence in the ex- 
amination of every known treatise on Bap- 
tism, including all the known writings of those 
called the Ante-Nicene Fathers, that he might 
*‘take away the first in order to establish the 
second.” 

The conciseness, terseness, and lucid direct- 
ness of his expression in planting the steps of 
his unrelenting proof, are the results of a 
study by which he seems to have gotten his 
points well in hand, and so cculd condense 
them into a small treatise which wastes few 
if any words. The brevity of his full senten- 
ces will hold the popular ear, as the style of a 
disquisition would not. If dust isthrown over 
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intended to cover and protect the body; orna- 
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| the strong framework of proof to becloud it, | the treasurer for a thousand pounds. He wa 
it will be by harping on minor points of criti- called back, es his body servant 
cism or learning, which we have not thus far | Andrew said, Tom, my OY what did we 
: have for dinner to-day? Why you remem. 
observed, but which the letter of all texts! per that little shoulder of mutton you had me 
and statements is open to, and usually by men} to buy for you.” “Yes, yes. Well, Tom, my 
out of sympathy dwelt upon as if the main|lad, what are we to have for to-morrow? 
issue. 
The treatment of the whole subject is given 


‘Why, sir, you know yuu told me to lay aside 

the bone and we would have a dish of soup,” 
under the following headings in their order: 
—‘‘The Commission.”—Paul’s “Conimission.” 


“Quite right, quite right.’ Turning to the 

expectant chancellor he said. *‘Do you hear 
that! Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided 

—Water Paptism in History as a Pagan and|for him,”—handing back the draft—“Give 

Jewish Rite.—John’s Baptism.—Water Bap- these things to those who want them. I came 

tism and Christian Baptism.--Baptismal Grace. here to serve my constituents, 

—-Water Baptism and Circumcision.—Water 

saptism after Christ in Apostolic Times.—Wa- 

ter Baptism after the Apostles’ Time.--Conclu- 

sion (in which the whole treatise is condensed 

into a Summary). On nearly every page the 

margin is boldly printed with Scripture re- 

ferences. 

In standing upon our higher plane of Chris- 
tian Baptism, we do not covet to invite con- 
troversy, nor to unsettle others where settle- 
ment will not follow; but we do deem it at 
least a kindness to render a clear answer to 
those who earnestly inquire of us the grounds 
of our position. That question is entitled to 
aresponse. We are in receipt of letters of 
inquiry on our view of baptism, which this book 
will save us much timein answering. While 
it does not appear as a Friends’, or any secta- 
rian book, yet we deem that many Friends may 
be thankful for the service done them person- 
ally by its conscientious preparation. Others, 
bound hand and foot by vested interests, will 
refuse to be convinced, no matter what is 
proved. But as ananswer to those who wish 
to be answered, the book seems to the pres- 
ent reviewer effectually to vindicate all spirit- 
ual-baptists against the charge of coming a 
whit behind water-Baptists in reverential con- 
formity to the expressed ordinances of Christ. 
Nay, it exhibits them as rendering a superior 
obedience. 





























Indian Aid Association. 

The work of the Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs has beep 
carried on during the past year in ten differ. 
ent missions or stations, of which four are ip 
the northeast corner of Indian Territory and 
are established among the Modocs, Senecas, 
Ottawas and Wyandottes, respectively. The 
Indians in these stations are largely of mixed 
blood and are further removed from original 
conditions than those among whom the Okla- 
homa missions are scattered. These stations 
are known as the Otoe, lowa, Shawnee, Kick- 
apoo and ‘‘Big Jim’s Band’’ Missions; the lat- 
ter being the last established. The work of 
your Executive Committee, as is well known 
to many present, has been practically con- 
fined to the Skiatook or Hillside School, lo- 
cated in the Indian Territory quite near the 
boundary line of Oklahoma. We have made 
the customary appropriation of funds to aid 
the management of this School, we have re- 
ceived monthly reports of the condition of the 
establishment and some correspondence has 
usually taken place monthly between members 
of our committee and our friend Eva Watson, 
who has the principal share in the manage- 
ment of the work. 

The condition of the School continues to be 
prosperous. The total enrollment of scholars 
for the past year has been an average of over 
88. In the average attendance 38 were In- 
dians and 44 were white scholars; those board- 
ing at the School numbered 25. The number 
paying for their tuition was 52. 

The enrollment in the E'eventh Month was the 
largest, by three, since the School was started. 
While is is noticeable that the attendance asa 
whole has increased, we note that there are 
now more white than Indian children in the 
School, a reversal of the conditions two years 
ago. Many of the children have also but a 
low percentage of Indian blood in their veins. 
The gradual entrance of whites into the School 
(partly allowed for the purpose of paying ex- 
penses), is also partially occasioned by the 
race admixture. To quote froma recent let- 
ter of our friend, John Nicholson:— 

‘The difficulties arising from contact with 
evil-dispos d whites have increased.” 

‘‘Much attention is given to the whites in 
the hope of lessening the evils arising from 
their presence.” 

“‘The work has therefore become a very 
mixed one, with that for the whites taking 
the lead in some cases.” 

We give extracts from a letter from Eva 
Watson, which we think will throw some light 
on the school life. 

























Political Incorruptibility. 


Fellow secretary with Milton, under Crom- 
well, was Andrew Marvell, who after the Res- 
storation was returned as a member of Parlia- 
ment. Naturally he took his seat on the op- 
position benches. As he was a person of in- 
fluence, the ministry was desirous of getting 
him to act with them, and to this end used all 
available influence, of which bribery was not 
the least. These means failing, the chancel- 
lor resolved to make him a visit, in hope that 
personal entreaty aided by all the eloquence 
he could command might prove effectual. As- 
cending therefore to the garret, which for 
poverty Andrew made his lodging, he set 
forth how much more good he might accom- 

plish if he cast in his influence with those 
tho were carrying on his majesty’s govern- 
ment,” etc. Asaclincher to his arguments 
he slipped, as he went downstairs, a piece of 
paper into Andrew’s hand. It was a draft on 
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She states, ‘‘that there is a regular detail 
of school work, changing each month, arranged 
among the scholars, which takes about one 
hour of each one’s time daily.’’ ‘The boys 
help with the washing and the girls with the 
ironing.” 

“It is our intention to carry on the work as 
moch like it is done in an ordinary family of 
some size, as possible, only such appliances are 
ysed as would be found in a thrifty family 
anywhere.”” 

“The children, when coming to school, are 
ysually deficient in regularity of life; they 
have gone to bed at pleasure, eaten what and 
when they liked.’ 

“The School is sought by many, because of 
the simplicity and purity of the home life that 
we endeavor to uphold, and the regulation of 
habit that we strive to secure.”’ 

“We fall far short of our ideal, but yet are 
encouraged to think much good has been done 
through the agency of the School.” 

“We are still twenty miles and more from 
any school that lasts for more than four 
months, and are filling a place that would be 
a blank otherwise.” 

“Our Sabbath School and Meeting are hav 
ing an excellent influence on the community 
and these could not be maintained without the 
Schoo).”” 

“We have eight or ten former school girls 
who are creditably married and settled, that 
give us yreat pleasure in meeting and hearing 
from them; several of our boys, too, are good 
business men, straightforward and earnest.”’ 

The Committee would state to this meeting 
that its treasury is practically empty, the 
amount shown as a balance in the Treasurer’s 
report being already pledged for part of the 
annual payment to the School. Many of the 
generous friends who formerly supported this 
work have deceased; this, we hope, will be a 
generally recognized fact by our young men 
and women, who, coming into positions of 
greater responsibility, will find themselves 
able to contribute to our funds. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

CHARLES EVANS, Sec’y. 

Ir we who profess to be the initiated do not 
show that we are living by something beyond 
the seen, ‘‘if we do not keep the faith,” how 
shall we expect others to seek it?—Ex. 


me snnihilbilisrtaias 
Two Bap THincs.—‘‘Shall I give you a 
parable?’’ said Mark Guy Pease. ‘‘There was 
aman walking in the highway, and he fell 
down. No doubt it was partly his own care- 
lessness. He, however, insisted that it was 
an accident. But the trouble was that when 
he was down he stayed there, and spent all his 
time in telling everybody who would listen 
how it happened. Some shook their heads 
doubtfully, and that made him angry. Some 
sympathized with him and that made him sad. 
At last there came a simple man, who asked, 
‘How long have you been here?’ It was ten, 
twelve, fifteen years or more. The simple 
man shook his head. ‘I am sorry, very sorry.’ 
** *YVes,’ said be who was down, ‘it is a ter- 
rible thing to tumble down.’ 
‘“**That may be,’ said the simple man, ‘but 
there’s one thing a thousand times worse.’ 
‘What is that? 
Why,—not getting up again! 
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And he who overcomes shall eat 

Of hidden manna, pure and sweet; 

The food the Lord alone can give, 
Bidding the soul to taste and live. 

And thou wilt have a name unknown, 
Engraved upon a pure white stone, 
Whispered to thee by lips Divine. 

O precious secret! His and mine. 
—Faith Holden. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Thoughts on Meetings for Divine Worship. 


On the way to attend New Garden Mid- 
week Meeting, held at Winona, Ohio, we 
viewed the north and south road through the 
valley containing the little town, and counted 
eleven vehicles carrying Friends to meeting, 
six more had either turned in or were not yet 
in sight, while almost as many Friends were 
within walking distance. 

When seated in the house the teacher with 
her interesting school of twenty-seven chil- 
dren, all but four of whom are members, 
quietly took their places. Seven more had 
recently gone to the Barnesville Boarding 
School, and most of the twenty-four under 
school age are often at meeting. Excepting 
a few elderly men, each man had left a life of 
physical toil, mostly upon a farm of his own, 
to meet for worship on that bright Fifth-day 
morning. Those not acquainted with Friends 
express surprise that hard-working, busy peo- 
ple should leave all, in such fine weather in 
the busy season, to assemble themselves to- 
gether for what may prove to be a silent hour. 
They know full well that even the promise of 
a prepared sermon with skilled musicians and 
trained singers would not gather others week 
after week from their outward affairs. This 
attitude of ‘the popular mind comes from a 
misapprehension of the nature of divine wor- 
ship. Priestcraft, rite and ceremonial have 
become identified with their notions of church 
worship. The precious promise to those, even 
the two or three, gathered in our Saviour’s 
name, that He would be in the midst of them 
is almost forgotten. In their reliance upon a 
paid master of ceremonies, they do not know 
of that living silence in their meetings where 
the life, as it rises and fills each waiting ves- 
sel, overflows from one to another. 

Robert Barclay compares the blessing of 
such a meeting to many candles lighted and 
put in one place: they do greatly augment the 
light and make it more to shine forth. So, 
when many are gathered into the same life, 
there is more of the glory of God, and his 
power appears, to the refreshment of each in- 
dividual, for that he partakes not only of the 
light and life raised in himself, but in all the 
rest. 

Isaac Penington compares the warmth of 
life to a heap of fresh and living coals, warm- 
ing one another, inasmuch as a great strength, 
freshness and vigor of life flows into all. 
Living ministry in such meetings finds living 
hearers, and who of them could think of al- 
lowing trivial affairs, or even pressure of 
business to hold them from their share of the 
blessing? As we abide in that power, that so 
marvellously manifested itself in the gather- 
ings of early Friends, we can adopt the words 
of the apostle to the gentiles who knew what 
it was to feel so abased as to count himself 
the chief of sinners, and what it was to abound 
in Grace, when he said, ‘‘1 beseech you there- 
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| fone, brethren, by the mercies of God that ye 


present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.”’ 

The exercise of our late Yearly Meeting on 
account of a lukewarm state amongst us is 
alluded to in the following closing minute. 

D. S. 

*‘On considering the State of Society, our 
dear absent Friends were trought to our re- 
membrance, with desires that they also might 
be made partakers of streams of Divine con- 
solation. Although it may at times be diffi- 
cult to leave our business and take our chil- 
dren to attend midweek meetings, and may 
even seem that a positive loss would be sus- 
tained in material things and be a sacrifice to 
our comfort, yet, it being a sacrifice, which 
the Master requires of us, we certainly can 
trust Him, who is able to “‘bless the little or 
blast the much,” and that in a spiritual as 
well as a temporal sense, ‘‘our bread shall be 
given us, our water shall be sure.” But if 
we turn from intimations of duty, even though 
they may appear small, there is great danger 
of the enemy leading us away, farther and 
farther, until the plaintive language may be 
applicable, ‘The summer is past, the harvest 
is ended, and we are not saved.’ 

*‘The faithfulness of our forefathers in 
promulgating and maintaining the testimonies 
of truth, have borne fruit to his praise, and 
we are now benefited by their faithfulness, 
‘Other men labored, and ye have entered into 
their labors.” Yet this does not excuse us 
from faithfulness on our part, but rather 
should incite us to further endeavors in the 
cause, ‘which is dignified with immortality 
and crowned with eternal life.’ 

‘‘The testimonies of Friends in plainness of 
speech, deportment and apparel was felt to be 
in accordance with the Apostolic injunction, 
‘Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair and of wearing 
of gold or of putting on of apparel,’ but let it 
be the hidden man of the heart, even the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, 
in the sight of God, of great price.” May we 
be enabled to draw our supplies from Him, 
who bringeth forth out of his treasury things 
new and old, and who can alone enable us to 
maintain these things, not in the oldness of 
the letter, which killeth, but in the newness of 
the Spirit, which giveth life. 

‘*With feelings of thankfulness for a fresh 
extension of Divine favor, during the various 
sittings of this Yearly Meeting, turning as we 
trust the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
and the hearts of the children to their fathers, 
we now solemnly conclude, to meet at the 
usual time and place next year if permitted so 
to do. 

‘“*NATHAN R. SMITH, Clerk.” 

HARM DONE BY CALLING OURS A CHRISTIAN 
CounTRY.—One of the greatest hindrances to 
the spread of the gospel in heathen lands is 
the ungodliness manifest in nominally Chris- 
tian lands. The vice, drunkenness and im- 
morality prevalent in town and city are her- 
alded far and near in Islam countries as evi- 
dence of the failure of Christianity to evan- 
gelize the nations in which it has its seat. It 
is said that educated Moslems in India take 
note of the wickedness of Great Britain and 
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| 
faithfully report its moral condition to their | 
co-religionists, who use it with terrific effect | 


in counteracting the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries in their work of evangelization. No 
doubt a distinction should be made between 
true and nominal Christians, but the Moslem 
mind is slow in recognizing and acknowledg- 
ing it as we do. Thusis it in heathendom 
generally. Japan and China have their rep- 
resentatives in America, and they see much 
among us that is hard to reconcile with our 
Christianity, and they send home what they 
observe and hear that is adverse to our relig- 
ion. The news spreads rapidly to our injury 
among those of their countrymen whom our 
missionaries seek to enlighten and to save. 
There are also Englishmen and Americans re- 
sidingin India and China and other pagan sec- 
tions who lead lives that are a like reproach 
to the Christian name. ‘‘Let him that nam- 
eth the name of Christ depart from iniquity. 
Ex. 
——————— >. - 


Selected. 


Josiah Coale. 


Josiah Coale, born of a family of good re- 
pute among men, near the city of Bristol, was 
convinced of Ged’s everlasting truth through 


the powerful ministry of that servant of God, 
John Audland, about the year 1655. 

The word of life pierced Josiah to the heart, 
and wrought effectually to his salvation and 
redemption. 
judgment, and mournfully, so that he became 
a gazing stock and wonder to his former ac- 
quaintance. But God’s arm was strong, and 
plucked up every evil plant, and purified him, 
and made him fit for the Lord’s use, and an 
able minister of the everlasting gospel of 
Christ Jesus; an incessant laborer, few more 
spent in God’s service. 

His soul seemed wholly bent to the renown- 
ing the name of Christ; and the enemies of 
Truth he ever accounted his enemies. 

His declaration was to the ungodly like an 
axe, or hammer, and sword sharp and piercing, 
being mostly attended with an eminent appear- 
ance of the dreadful power of the Lord, to the 
cutting down many tall cedars, and making 
the strong oaks to bow, but to the faithful 
and diligent who minded the things of Christ 
more than their own, oh! how soft and pleas- 
ant were the streams of immortal life that ran 
through him to the refreshing of those! It 
was his life and joy to be speaking the word 
of the Lord, and not his own words; and many 
thousands were living witnesses to the power, 
virtue and efficacy of his ministry; but, above 
all, he was terrible to the sowers of strife, 
secret backbiters, and such as rend the holy 
budy and in their own selfish spirits set them- 
selves over their brethren, by feignedness and 
deceitful appearances, to the destroying the 
simple-hearted. 

In his conversation, his kindness was so 
mixed with seriousness, and his familiarity 
with a staid and exemplary behavior, that he 
was an honor to the truth and therein a con- 
firmer of his holy testimony and weaker breth- 
ren. He was hardy, valiant, and fixed; not 
of those who shun the cross or sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. He balked no 
danger for the sake of his blessed testimony, 
which he bore faithfully in England, Holland, 
the Low Countries and Barbadoes; and had 











He walked for a time under deep 
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ica, as in Maryland, Virginia, and New Eng- 
land, preaching the gospel of Christ among 
them. He travelled on foot through the wil- 
derness, from Virginia to New England, in 
danger of wild beasts and venomous creatures, 
enduring much cold, hunger and weariness, 
and through bogs and waters, often obliged to 
eat chestnuts for food when hungry, as ap- 
pears at large in the record of New England’s 
persecution. 

He was a good example, as well for his lib- 
erality as faithfulness, for as the prosperity 
of God’s truth was above all things, so he was 
always cautious of making the gospel charge- 
able to any; having some estate of his own, 
he freely employed it in the Lord’s service, 
counting nothing too dear for the name and 
service of the Lord. 

Thus having labored his natural strength 
away in this heavenly warfare, for the pro- 
moting of the glorious truth of the Lord, and 
for the advancement of its interest and do- 
minion in the world, for above twelve years 
together, he did with perfect understanding, 


of beholders, cheerfully lay down his mortal 
body. 

George Fox, visiting him on his sick bed, 
queried whether he had anything upon his 
mind to write to friends in England or beyond 
sea. He said he was clear of writing to them; 
and that as the Lord by his power had carried 
him through England and other nations, so he 
had nothing to write; but he desired his love 
to all Friends. 

One thing, he said, did lie upon him, in that 
he understood Lodowick Muggleton (a most 
blasphemous ranter) and his company would 
boast against him, and understanding George 
Fox was preparing a book in answer to the 
said Muggleton, desired he might put in a few 
words as his last testimony against Muggle- 
ton; which George Fox desired him to prepare, 
and he would call for it as he came back. . . . 
George Fox, when he came back again, found 
Josiah sitting by the fireside, filled with the 
power of the Lord, and speaking to friends 
about him as followeth: ‘‘Well, friends, be 
faithful to God and seek nothing for self, or 
your own glory; and if anything wrong arise, 
judge it down by the power of the Lord God, 
that so you may be clear in his sight, and an 
swer his witness in all people; then will you 
have the reward of life. For my part, I have 
walked in faithfulness with the Lord, and | 
have thus far finished my testimony, and have 
peace with the Lord, and his majesty is with 
me, and his crown of life is upon me; so mind 
my love to all friends.”’ 

Then he spake to Stephen Crisp, saying, 
‘‘Dear heart, keep low in the holy fear of God, 
that will be thy crown.” Afterwards he said, 
‘*A minister of Christ must walk as I have 
walked.” Then he desired George Fox to pray 
that he might have an easy passage; and 
friends seeing him begin to be heavy, desired 
him to go and lie down on the bed, which he 
did, and he was filled with the power of the 
Lord and Seed of life, which was over all. So 
in that he departed in the arms of his friends, 
as he sat on the side of the bed, and had a 
very easy passage into eternal life. He died 
in London, aged thirty-five years, in the year 











and an extraordinary enjoyment of the Lord’s 
life, majesty and presence, to the refreshment 
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also sore travails among the heathen in Amer- 1668. He labored in the ministry twelyg 
| years. 


Does Paul Forbid Women to. Teach in the 
Church? 


BY J. M. ADAIR, (in the United Presbyterian Witnen), 


[Although the following article traverses 
ground not unfamiliar to Friends, yet it js 
well even for our members to review their 
ground of doctrine from season to season, and 
in this instance the honest inquiry and view 
of a Presbyterian clergyman is of added inter. 
est to us.—Ep. ] : 

The answer to this inquiry, yes or no, will 
be according to the interpretation given to 
two passages in Paul’s epistles. The first is 
in 1 Cor. xiv: 34,35, ‘‘Let your women keep 
silence in the churches, for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak, but they are commanded 
to be under obedience, as also saith the law. 
And if they will learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home, for it is a shame for 
women to speak* in the church.” The other 
passage is in 1 Tim. ii: 11-12, ‘‘Let the 
women learn in silence with all subjection, 
But I suffer not a woman to teach nor to usurp 
authority over the man but to be in silence.” 

It must be admitted that these passages do 
seem to give an affirmative reply to this ques- 
tion that Paul does forbid woman to teach in 
the church. And commentators favor this 
interpretation; so far as I have had access to 
their writings I find that almost without an 
exception they adopt the view, that Paul 
means in these passages that woman shall not 
take part in the public exercises of teaching 
and prayer in the church. In Jamison, Fau- 
sett and Brown it is said, ‘‘The women should 
learn, not teach.” ‘‘She should not even put 
questions in the public assembly.” Guyse 
says in bis Paraphrase, ‘‘It behooves women 
to be hearers and not Speakers in religious as- 
semblies.’’ The same interpretation is given 
in the Pulpit Commentary, the Preachers’ Ho- 
miletic Commentary, and by all the older com- 
mentators. The Bible Commentary has the 
following on 1 Tim. ii: 11: ‘‘In public worship 
the man only is to teach as well as to pray.” 
Shaff Herzogg Encyclopedia says in the arti- 
cle on Woman: ‘Paul seems to refuse woman 
the right of speaking in the public meeting of 
the congregation.” That this opinion has 


*Certainly to prophesy is “to speak,” and public 
prayer is speaking; and these are services which 
Paul expressly admits to be incumbent on women 
in the congregation or assembly, instructing Co- 
rinthian women in the garb to be worn when they 
thus appear. So all words of public singing must 
be inclujed under speaking. But the Greek word 
which Paul used is not so sweeping as to banish 
all speaking from women in meetings. It means to 
talk. In the assembly for worship “it is not per- 
mitted unto them to talk:’—“‘it is a shame for wo- 
men to talk in the congregation,” and true Friends’ 
meetings comply with this prohibition, their doc- 
trine of ministry forbidding not only women but 
men also to talk on such occasions, or do any lec- 
turing or teaching that is below the spirit of pro- 
phecy. To speak then, but not mere talking is 
permitted both by the apostles and by Friends to 
male and to female, (both “one in Christ Jesus”), 
when it is of the living spring of prophesying, 
prayer, or praise that is in the immediate, inspir- 
ing authority of “the Head over all things to his 
church.”—Eb. 
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jen very prevalent might be inferred from 
the following graphic lines: 


“But the brethren only seemed to speak; 
Modest the sisters walked, and meek; 

And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way, 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide, 
A voice arose from the brethren then: 

Let no one speak but the ‘holy men.’ 

For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 
Oh, let the women keep silence all?” 


This prohibition is not supposed to be lodged 
merely against what is known as official teach- 
ing or that what Paul means is that women 
are to be excluded from the ranks of the min- 
istry, but it applies to all teaching of the Di- 
vine Word in the public or promiscuous assem- 
bly; that women have no right to take part in 
teaching the word or conducting religious ex- 
ercises in the presence of men. 

This interpretation has been so long and so 
generally held, that many women in the church 
everywhere have felt themselves under the 
ban, and however well qualified to engage in 
Christian work, they have feared to do so lest 
they might expose themselves to the charge 
of officious meddling in sacred things, and in- 
cur the displeasure of the Head of the Church. 
An instance of this the writer met some years 
ago in Thomasville, Georgia. The Southern 
Presbyterian church is very conservative on 
this question of women’s rights to engage in 
Christian work. Some good women in the 
congregation there lamenting the cold state of 
religion in their congregation, agreed to meet 
weekly in the church for prayer. On one oc- 
casion these good women were holding their 
prayer meeting when a man dropped in to en- 
joy the meeting. The ladies felt that they 
could not proceed with their meeting in the 
presence of a man and one of them went to 
the parsonage near by for the pastor, who 
came in and closed the meeting as they sup- 
posed in a scriptural manner. 

Now it must certainly be apparent to all 
that if this interpretation of these passages is 
correct and Paul has really forbidden women 
to teach the Word in the promiscuous assem- 
bly, then much of her work as it is carried on 
to-day in the Sabbath school and mission fields 
is forbidden. For it is certainly true that 
this law if given is still binding. If the Head 
of the Church by his Holy Spirit led Paul to 
declare in these verses that women should 
keep silence in the church and not take part 
in the work of teaching that is the end of the 
controversy, his will is absolute law from 
which no dissent will be allowed. But it is 
pleaded by some that the customs of society 
which rendered this prohibition necessary have 
80 changed that it is no longer necessary and 
this law has become obsolete, and women may 
rightfully disregard it. But in reply it must 
be said that the laws and appointments of the 
New Testament church are not subject to any 
such change but remain in force however the 
customs of society may change. If this pro- 
hibition was given and women were forbidden 
to teach the Word in the promiscuous assem- 
bly in Corinth or any other place in that day 

that prohibition is still in force whatever may 
be the customs of society in our day. 

Then the great question is, has Paul really 


given such a prohibition or are not these pas- 
sages capable of a different interpretation? 
(To be continued.) 


Counsel to our Members as Citizens. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 

In accordance with the concern which we 
have felt at this time, we helieve it will be 
proper to revive some of the excellent coun- 
sel of our ancient Friends. Our honorable el- 
der, George Fox, in his unremitted care and 
labor for the preservation of the members of 
the Society, in consistency with its religious 
principles, thus addresses them in the year 
1659: ‘‘Friends, take heed of joining with 
this or the other, or meddling with any, or 
being busy in other men’s matters; but mind 
the Lord, his power and his service, and keep 
in that which answers the witness in all,” 
And again, in 1685: ‘‘Whatever bustlings 
and trouble, tumults and outrages, quarrels 
and strife arose in the world, keep out of them 
all; concern not yourselves with them; but 
keep in the Lord’s power and peaceable truth, 
that is over all such things; in which power 
ye seek the peace and good of all men.” 

Stephen Crisp, under a deep concern respect- 
ing the state of our Society, and an awful 
prospect of the commotions and judgments 
then impending, endeavors to bring Friends to 
a serious recollection of the place of their be- 
ginning, the day of their first convincement: 
showing that the light which shined in their 
hearts, being Divine, it led them into an en- 
tire subjection to the cross of Christ, and en- 
abled them to despise the pleasures, treasures, 
honors and friendships of this world, and pro- 
duced fruits which were truly acceptable in 
the sight of the Lord, and which must ever be 
the case of the faithful in all ages. After 
describing various snares by which some were 
induced to think that a ‘‘day of more liberty 
was come,” in which ‘‘they need not stand so 
straitly to try things and words as at first.’’ 
and were now esteeming some things to be 
‘‘little,”’ which at the beginring they saw 
were ‘‘great things,’’ he says: ‘‘O Friends, 
be ye all watchful, and take heed lest any of 
the testimonies of Truth be laid waste; for 
that which leads thee to be weary of bearing 
witness to the Truth, and to lay it waste, the 
same will lay thee waste, and bring thee into 
such a state, as thou wilt want the Truth to 
bear witness for thee. Therefore, let all 
lukewarm ones, who are neither hot nor cold, 
be awakened; and all that have gone back- 
ward, be warned to return to their first love; 
else the Lord will come against them; and the 
day hastens that will divide such their por- 
tion among hypocrites, except they repent.” 

Although our ancient Friends respected and 
supported the governments under which they 


lived, declaring that ‘‘Magistracy is God’s or- ! 
dinance, the good ends thereof being for the | 
punishment of evil-doers, and the praise of | 


them that do well,”’ and availed themselves of 
the protection which the law affords, using 
the elective franchise according as _ they indi- 
vidually felt freedom so to do; yet, in times 


ee ° e | 
of civil disturbance and excitement, they were 
concerned to advise their fellow members to | 


refrain from participating in those convul- 
sions, with reference to which Stephen Crisp 
thus addresses them: ‘‘Oh, Friends, while 


all these things are working and bringing to; 





pass, repose ye yourselves in the munition of 
that rock, that all these shakings shall not 
move; even in the knowledge and feeling of 
the eternal power .of God, keeping you sub- 
jectly given up to his heavenly will; and feel 
it daily to kill and mortify that which remains 
in any of you, which is of this world; for the 
wordly part in any, is the changeable part; 
and that is up and down, full and empty, joy- 
ful and sorrowfu!, as things go well or ill in 
this world. For as the Truth is but one, and 
many are partakers of its spirit, so the world 
is but one, and many are partakers of the 
spirit of it; and as many as do partake of it, 
so many will be straitened and perplexed with 
it; but they who are single to the Truth, 
waiting daily to feel the life and virtue of it 
in their hearts, these shall rejoice in the midst 
of adversity. These shall not have their 
hearts moved with fear, nor tossed with an- 
guish, because of evil tidings; because that 
which fixeth them remains with them.” 

**And when you see divisions‘and parties, 
and rendings in the bowels of nations, and ru- 
mors and tempests in the minds of the people, 
then take heed of being moved to this party 
or to that party, or giving your strength to 
this or that, or counselling this way or that 
way; but stand single to the Truth of God, in 
which neither war, rent nor division is. And 
take heed of that part in any of you, which 
trusts and relies upon any sort of men of this 
world in the day of their prosperity; for the 
same party will bring you to suffer with them 
in the time of their adversity, which will 
not be long after; for stability in that ground, 
there will be none.—When they shall say, 
come join with us in this or that, remember 
you are joined to the Lord by his pure spirit, 
to walk with Him in peace and righteousness; 
and you feeling this, this gathers out of all 
bustlings and noises, and parties and tumults, 
and leads you to exalt the standard of truth 
and righteousness, in an innocent conversa- 
tion, to see who will flow unto that. And this 
shall be a refuge for many of the weary, 
tossed and afflicted ones in those days, and a 
shelter for many whose day is not over.” 

Having thus brought into view the exercise 
with which we have been impressed, and the 
counsel which our early Friends published on 
similar occasions, it is our affectionate desire 
that those in membership with us may regard 
the concern with that seriousness and weight 
which its importance claims;—that as the 
Truth is unchangeable, we may be engaged to 
bear a harmonious testimony to its power and 
efficacy; walking by the same rule, and mind- 
ing the same thing. We should then experi- 
ence the fear of the Lord, as a fountain of 
life, to preserve us from the various alluring 
objects, which under the promise of emolu- 
ment to ourselves, or of eminence in civil so- 
ciety, are pressingly soliciting our acceptance, 
and by which the soul may be defiled. 

When capable of duly estimating the awful 
and responsible station of a member of the 
body of Christ, we are made sensible of the 
liability to defilement, by uniting with any- 
thing that is impure; and assuredly know, 
that that which stands not in the counsel of 
God, must ever be regugnant to the kingdom 
of his dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. Oh! 
how very important are the obligations rest- 
ing upon a holy profession! What fear, what 
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circumspection and caution should always at- 

tend those who take upon them his holy name 

—that sincerely and steadily seeking to honor 

him in their humble consistent walking, they 

might be instrumental to the spreading of his 
reign upon the earth, who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

With the salutation of unfeigned love, we 
are your friends and brethren. 

Signed in and on behalf of our Meeting for 
Sufferings, held in Philadelphia, the 15th of 
Eighth Month, 1834. 

JONATHAN EVANS, Clerk. 


Trust Schemes. 

Extract from annual address of President— 
the Lady Somerset-—of National British Wo- 
men’s Temperance Association, Sixth Month 
Ath, 1902. 

The cultivation of a candid and tolerant 
spirit does not render it necessary that we 
should blindly accept whatever is offered us as 
a solution for the reform of the licensing sys- 
tem. It does not require that we should ac- 
cept a stone as a substitute for bread, or a 
serpent instead of a fish. The experience of 
the country, with respect to grocer’s licenses, 
and with regard to political and social clubs, 
has been such as to warn us against a too easy 
acquiescence in the proposals of men who, 
from good, honest motives, but partial and 
unbalanced views of the subject, evolve 
schemes which, however specious, are not 
calculated to promote, but rather to hinder, 
the temperance reformation. None doubt the 
motives which influenced Gladstone when he 
brought forward his Grocers’ License scheme. 
He meant to give the nation a fish, but it 
turned out that he had given.them a serpent, 
and the undoubted excellence of his motive did 
not in the least change the character of his 
gift. Experienced and alert temperance re- 
formers strongly opposed the measure. Many 
who were regarded as men of light and lead- 
ing, and who actually had in other matters 
much experience and sound judgment, sup- 
ported it. They lacked, however, the closer 
knowledge of the subject, and saw in it only 
many commendable characteristics, and there- 
fure, brushing aside the warnings of temper- 
ance experts, they induced the nation to ac- 
cept it. The measure has turned out as in- 
jurious in its effects as though it had origi- 
nated with the most dishonest, and had been 
supported only by the most foolish people. 
Such experiences, | believe, have been given 
to us for our warning, and it is incumbent on 
us to be vigilant and firm in all our dealings 
with the projects of liquor legislation. The 
experience of the results of the Grocers’ Li- 
censes and of the Beer Bill, introduced to pro- 
mote temperance, with their disastrous effects 
on national sobriety, ought to make us wary 
of any scheme for drink selling or drink dis- 
tribution, for blunder now may lead to na- 
tional calamity, and eventually to national dis- 
aster. 

The Trust scheme introduced by Ear! Grey 
claims our close attention. It 1s temptingly 
held out to us, and, like the forbidden fruit, 
can certainly be very speciously recommended. 
The advocates of the scheme argue that pub- 
lic-houses under the Trust would be much bet- 
ter managed than public-houses under the 
trade, that the licensing laws will be less 


often broken, and that conduct which, without | a great exaggeration, but it may be doubted 


being illegal, is deemed to be injurious to the 
customer himself, will be discouraged to a 
greater extent in the public-houses belonging 
to the Trust than in those of their rivals. This 
seems to be the object of the scheme, and the 
promoters have carefully considered the meas- 
ures to carry it into effect. The argument, 
therefore, is that under these circumstances 
the Trust houses will be much less injurious 
to their customers, as well as to the neigh- 
borhood in which they are situated, than the 
ordinary drink shops. Now to me this js not 
at all clear. Harmlessness and respectability 
are not, | believe, one and the same thing. 
The Grocer’s Licenses have in the past, I 
think, proved this; their respectability has 
been a considerable element in their increas- 
ing danger. Political and social drinking 
clubs, in their earlier years at any rate, were 
esteemed highly respectable, and attracted as 
regular visitors many young and mid¢le-aged 
men who had abstained from attending pub- 
lic-houses; but the evidence which was given 
before the Royal Commission has undoubtedly 
proved that club frequenters have not infre- 
quently become drunkards. There is, there- 
fore, a reasonable fear that the lure of re- 
spectability of the Trust’s houses will consti- 
tute a peculiar danger to the young men in 
the neighborhood in which these houses are 
planted. .ow it is most important to nete 
that the special, indeed the supreme danger 
of the public house or of the drinking club is 
not that the customer should not now and 
then get drunk, but that it should become a 
place of habitual resort, where steady drink- 
ing, short of drunkenness, will be carried on, 
and where the diseased appetite for alcohol 
will be acquired, for when this is accomplished 
the man, as a rule, at least, is on the road to 
ruin. Gradually and imperceptibly he will 
become a slave to this imperious appetite, al- 
though his respectability may for a time hardly 
be held in question. The highly respectable 
character of houses such as those held by the 
Trust are specially suited for doing an exten- 
sive business of this nature, at little danger 
to their reputation for respectability, for, 
when a customer reaches the offensive stage 
of his downward career, the Trust’s house as 
a place of habitual resort will be made uncom- 
fortable for him, and he will gravitate to the 
lower class of public house, where such custo- 
mers are to be found in plenty. 

There are grave errors in the public mind 
as tu what it is that really constitutes the 
chief evil of our drinking customs. It is not 
such drunkenness as that of which the police 
courts take cognizance; it is the enormous 
amount of drinking short of absolute drunken- 
ness, which is usually talked of as harmless or 
as a matter for jest—drinking which the po- 
lice would never think of dealing with, and in- 
deed are not entitled to deal with—but the 
drunkenness in which a large proportion of 
the people habitually indulge, and which in 
time develops the fatal diseased appetite for 
alcoholic liquor, causes the perversion of brain 
function, and is now recognized as the chief 
agent in the production of physical and mental 
decadence and the premature death-rate of 
this country. 

Many, | am aware, will regard this sugges- 
tion as to the extent and effect of the evil as 





































whether it gives anything like an adequate 
idea of the actual magnitude of this destruct. 
ive agency. It is now a commonplace to gg 

that.men above suspicion, men of science and 
of wide sucial experience who are not temper. 
ance extremists, have over and over again ut. 
tered warnings against this national peril, 
For instance, the late Sir William Gull, physi. 
cian to Queen Victoria, told the Lord’s Cop. 
mittee on Intemperance that: ‘‘It is one of 
the commonest things in English Society that 
people are injured by drink without bein 

drunkards. It goes on so quietly that it jg 
even very difficult to observe. A man’s near. 
est friends will frequently not know it.” And 
he continued: ‘“‘I should say from my expe- 
rience, that alcohol 1s the most destructive 
agent that we are aware of in this country, 
There is a great deal of injury done to health 
by the habitual use of wines in their various 
kinds, and alcohol in its various shapes, even 
in so-called moderate quantities. It leads to 
the degeneration of tissues; it spoils the 
health, and it spoils the intellect. I would 
like to say that a very large number of people 
in Suciety are dying day by day poisoned by 
alcohol, but not supposed to be poisoned by it.’, 

That is very striking testimony indeed. it 
suggests something of the extent to which 
drinking in a degree short of police-court 
drunkenness prevails, and clearly indicates the 
character of its effects. The report of the 
investigating committee of the British Medi- 
cal Association strikingly corroborates Sir 
William Gull as to the extent of this harmful 
drinking which is not at present recognized 
as drunkenness. They reported that the com- 
mittee had found that out of a little over four 
thousand men, all of whose cases of death it 
had investigated, only forty per cent., includ- 
ing ‘‘teetotalers, had been “‘strictly temper- 
ate.” The other sixty per cent., or three- 
fifths of the whole, had been in varying de- 
grees intemperate, a considerable proportion 
of them—about a half—markedly so. 

Now it is not with “‘police-cuurt drunken- 
ness” merely or mainly we, as temperance re- 
formers, have to deal. We have jto deal with 
the intemperance of the whole sixty per cent. 
among adult males, and with a very great 
amount, we cannot as easily estimate how 
much amongst women. Can we confidently 
reckon on the Trust’s public houses to help 
us? 

First, what can they do for us with the 
drunkards? Nothing, or next to nothing 
They can refuse drink to these disease-stricken 
people should they come to their houses in a 
state of drunkenness. They will certainly do 
what the other publicans also are bound by 
law to do, and sometimes they keep the law, 
if a customer is very drunk and offensive. 
But the refusal of drink in the house belong- 
ing to the Trust will simply send the drunkard 
to the place where he gets his drink now. | 
cannot see in what way the introduction here 
and there of a house belonging to the Trust 
will in any way or to any extent reduce the 
drinking among the class contemplated. Sec- 
ond what will they do for us with the enor- 
mous army of partially intemperate? They 
can do nothing in the way of curing the in- 
cipient appetite. They can and will supply a 


comfortable, orderly place in which a customer 
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can drink respectably, and even copiously, so | nit its truth into our minds; submit our lives | reported as a very satisfactory occasion. A depu- 


long as he does not give obtrusive signs of in- | 
ebriety. They will only have one house here | 
and there among many others. If they do not 
supply what their customers want, their cus- 
tomers will go elsewhere. 

The Special Commissioner of the United | 
Kingdom Alliance, visiting a house professing | 
to be conducted in the manner in which the | 
Trust houses are to be conducted, was told by | 
the manager: ‘‘But my principal bother here 
is drunken people coming from other places. 
This place is doing no good. One of its kind 
ina place is no use. If we had all the houses 
in the place under our management we could 
do some good, but what would be the use of 
our closing earlier, or anything !ike that, 
when our customers would just go across the 
way to the public-house opposite?” 

I fear, therefore, that so far as the promo- 
tion of temperance—and that is the point in 
which we are chiefly interested—is concerned. 
the Trust’s houses, except under such condi- 
tions as will rarely be found to exist, will be 
useless. But they will not be innocuous. If 
the object of their projectors was to popular- 
ie tavern drinking, to increase the consump 
tion of alcoholic drinks, to set up establish- 
ments which, by being exceptionally attract- 
ive to a section of the community who do not 
at present hold public-houses to be quite re- 
spectable enough as places of resort, they have 
hit on a scheme likely to accomplish their pur- 
pose in every particular. Such, | well know, 
are not the objects of the projectors of this 
ystem. But what then? How does this fact 
help us? I fear it will not do soatall. There 
isa proverb about good intentions which | 
shall not quote. And most of us know that 
the huge blunder of the Beer Bill was perpe- 
trated by men who had the best of motives; 
that Gladstone’s Grocer’s Licenses Act, which 
vas said to have been opposed by nobody but 
ngues and fools, was granted with the object 
if promoting temperance; and political and 
weial clubs, where pure drink was to be sup- 
jlied and consumed in an entirely blameless 
nanner, the publican and private interest hav- 
ing been eliminated from the management of 
sch places, had the same laudable purpose. 
Bach of these schemes was intended to be re- 
nedial; and, although promoted by men with 
a good intentions as are those of the nromo- 
ters of the Trust scheme, each has cursed 
the country. They have all through special 
facilities for drinking, co-operated as feeders 
of the traffic, by creating and strengthening 
the drink crave—the most fatal of modern 
diseases—among sections of the community 
which, but for them, would have been com- 
paratively free from it. 

THE Bible is not academic but “‘It was a 
life before it was a literature; it was an ex- 
perience before it was an expression.” It was 
irst “‘living epistles,” then written ones, and 
is intended to live again. It does not belong 
toscholars only, but came from the lives of 
plain men who were filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and may be received by other plain 
men who are filled by the same Spirit. For 
every temptation, for every sorrow, for every 
duty, this Bible arsenal has an appropriate 
Weapon. Every one who lives by it will have 
in the truest sense good success. Let us ad- 


to be ruled by its precepts; commit its watch- 
words by heart, transmit it to others.—Mc- 
Dowell. 





a religious home spent a summer in a commu- 
nity of strangers, persons who, though of con- 
siderable social standing, yet gave little con- 
sideration to the things of religion. The young 


iman wrote home. after a few weeks, ‘‘Relig- 


ion never before seemed so important to me as 
it does here, where it is discounted. You can- 
not imagine the smallness of the lives and in- 
terests of these folks. Their conversation, 
and especially their constant social bickerings, 
would astonish you. Nobody seems really 
happy, with a deep-down unchanging happi- 
ness. As nearas I can make out, all this is 
due to the lack of real spiritual impulses. A 
true revival of religion would mean the social 
and intellectual salvation of this entire com- 
munity.” 


WE are distracted by the many schemes for 
good, which are sometimes the device of de- 
spair rather than the fruit of faith. We are 
disheartened at the failure of the partial pa- 
naceas that appear like false Messiah’s and 
draw after them many. We are weary of the 
slow coming of a better time, and the rectifi- 
cation of all things. What peace and power 
it is, then, to realize that the prince of this 
world is judged already; that the Lord, our 
Redeemer reigneth, that the Kingship of God 
is already fixed in its everlasting seat. The 
Cross is that judgment throne; its victory is 
our sphere, the grace of it is our gospel, and 
our charge. For the supreme sake of the 
kingdom of God, let us pay more attention to 
the gospel than to the kingdom. It is through 
the church of the judged and saved that the 
kingdom comes. Let the kingdom be what 
the true church makes it. But let the church 
be what the gospel makes it, rather than what 
our dreams of a millenium seem to require. 
The gospel is our business, the kingdom is the 
Lord’s. We were not charged with the king- 
dom. Ours is the gospel, the Spirit, the 
church; but thine is the kingdom, the power 
and glory forever.—Forsyth. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
‘Twas long ago I read the story sweet, 
Of how the German mothers, o'er the sea, 
Wind in, throughout the yarn their girlies knit, 
Some trinkets small and tiny shining coins; 
That, when the little fingers weary grow 
And fain would lay aside the tiresome task, 
From out the ball will drop the hidden gift, 
To please and urge them on in search of more. 


And so I think the Father, kind, above, 

Winde in and out the skein of life we weave, 
Through all the years, bright tokens of his love, 
That, when we weary grow and long for rest, 
They help to cheer and urge us on for more; 
And far adown within the ball we find, 

When all the threads of life at last are spun, 
The grandest gift of all— eternal life. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

George Fox charged his fellow members to in- 
struct and teach “how that Christ, by the grace 
of God, tasted death for every man, and gave him- 
self a ransom for all men, the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world.” 


The Australian General Meeting, which opened 
in Melbourne on the third of Eleventh Month, is 


tation of three from London Yearly Meeting, was 
in attendance. 





“George Fox in New England in 1672” is the 
title of a valuable little reprint, says the London 
Friend, by Augustine Jones, president of Friends’ 
School, Providence, R. I. “‘ The missionary energy,” 
says the same, “of the early Friends is in striking 
contrast to the quietism that came over them in 
subsequent years, and Fox’s visit to New England 
is but one illustration out of many. It is of in- 
terest to recall that the New England Yearly 
Meeting dates as a representative body from the 
year 1661, before the time of the formation of 
London Yearly Meeting as such.” 





In a lecture delivered last week under the aus- 
pices of one of its branches by a clergyman, 
nominally of the church of Engiand, on St. Francis 
of Assisi, the speaker referred to “Quakers” and 
other Nonconformists as “ heretics.” At the close 
of the address the chairman invited discussion, 
when one of the audience (a member of the Church 
of England), challenged the lecturer’s right to such 
phraseology. The term, however, was not with- 
drawn, and on the point being pressed, the chair- 
man ruled the objector out of order, amid the ap- 
plause of those who were responsible for the meet- 
ing.—London Friend. 
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Notes from Others, 


The first thanksgiving service known to have 
been held on the North American continent was 
observed with religious ceremonies conducted by a 
priest of the Church of England named Wolfall* in 
1578 on the shores of Newfoundland. 

John G. Paton, the venerable missionary of the 
New Hebrides, has recovered from a long and 
severe illness, and at the age of seventy-six has 
returned to his work on the island of Aniwa. He 
was enthusiastically received by the natives. 

F. C. Taylor, who recently took charge of the 
new mission at Valdez, Alaska, thinks that few 
people in the States can begin to realize the ter- 
rible conditions obtaining in a new mining town. 

The Advance says the Bible lives to-day because 
its books take hold upon the great fundamental 
ideas of God, life, duty; which no change of fash- 
ions in thinking, manners, new inventions, or new 
civilizations can disturb. 

F. D. Phinney, superintendent of the Baptist 
Mission Press at Rangoon, Burmah, has designed 
and perfected a modification of the Remington 
typewriter with Burman characters. It is very 
ingenious and as easily operated as those carrying 
English characters. 

The Universalist Leader believes that “ the most 
destructive preaching in the world is the argument 
in defence of or apology for the eternal verities. 
The people are not going to believe the minister’s 
doubts, and are not going to rush to the support of 
his uncertainties.” 


The Examiner (London) has the following: “ There 
can be no manner of doubt that if ever the king- 
doms of this world are to become the kingdom of 
God, the work must be done by God’s people here 
and now. The city of God is not merely a pattern 
laid up in heaven, it is an ideal meant to be realized.” 


Many Catholics and a number of the Protestant 
and Jewish clergy of France believe that the sepa- 
tion of Church and State would end the present 
religious conflicts in that country. 


Dr. R. P. Johnson, pastor of a Fifth Avenue 
Baptist church, New York, advocates the practice 
of admitting people to the Baptist churches with- 
out baptism. 
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General Booth says: “ Our flag flies in forty-nine 
countries. We have 7.495 societies, and our 
preachers preach in thirty-one different languages. 
We have 13,486 chief officers, 3,000 employees 
and 47,000 local officers. There are 17,000 men 
playing in our musical bands. The Army publishes 
sixty-one periodicals and twenty-seven newspapers 
in twenty-three different languages, with an an- 
nual circulation of 52,000,000 copies.” 









































































On behalf of the Victorian Sunday School Union, 
Victoria, Australia, F. W. Fry travels by van 
to reach the people of the forests and of the tim- 
bered lands in the north and near the coast. He is 
a grandson of the famous Elizabeth Fry. W. Fry 
travels about four hundred miles on each trip, | 
much of it through lonely roads and far from any 
habitation. By the aid of a lantern and slides 
and a micro-phonograph he never fails to secure 
an audience and to give them wholesome instruc- 
tion. 





The pope, in his apostolic letter appointing the | 
commission for promoting the study of the sacred | 
Scriptures, says: “The fitting seat for such a} 
council is Rome, under the very eyes of the supreme 
pontiff himself.” A portion of the Vatican library 
has been set apart for the use of the commission, 
and a large collection of codices and volumes 
dealing with biblical subjects are to be added. 

But the Germania of Berlin, the most influential | 
Catholic organ of Europe outside of Rome, now 
reports that on account of the energetic opposi- 
tion of a number of prominent members of the 
Cardinals’ College, the papal international com- 
mission for biblical studies will for the present 
suspend its activity. 

ieee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteED STATES—The President in his message to Con- 
gress recommends the regulation by appropriate legislation 
of monopolies, unjust discrimination, and other evils of 
‘* trusts;” recommends the repeal of the duty on anthra- 
cite coal, urges the increase of the navy, favors arbitration 
to settle differences between nations; calls attention to 
the claims of Cuba upon this country, and the obligation 
it is under to deal generously with it; considers it unde- 
sirable to make violent or radical changes in the tariff 
laws, and recommends the adoption of reciprocity treaties 
with other countries; states that in dealing with the In- 
dians the aim should be their ultimate absorption into the 
body of the people—-though in many cases this absorption 
must and should be very slow. In regard to labor and 
capital, he says: “ Every employer, every wage-earner 
must be guaranteed his liberty and his right to do 
as he likes with his property or his labor so long as he 
does not infringe upon the rights of others.” 

The Coal Commission has been again engaged in hear- 
ing the testimony of miners, etc.,some of whom com- 
plained that the promises made by the operators to 
reinstate them in their former positions had not been ful- 
filled. 

The production of gold in the United States during 1901 
was about $78,666,700, and the entire stock of gold in 
the country, including bullion in the mints, is estimated 
at $1,192,395,607. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his annual report says 





that he finds that “the demands of many public institu- 
tions for men to conduct research in scientific fields and 
for ability to manage agricultural enterprises encourage 


young men to take advantage of the opportunities thus 
afforded. The teaching of the science of agriculture and 
of the sciences relating to it are receiving more attention 
in the colleges instituted for the purpose, many of which 
have neglected their full duty in the past.” 

The methods devised for the analyses of soils in the 
field have been so perfected that the amounts of nitrates, 
phosphates, sulphates and the like can be determined to 
within four or five pounds per acre, one foot deep. Con- 
cluding his review of the Soil Survey work, the Secretary 
says: “I know of no line of work which has been under- 
taken of more fundamental importance than that of the 
Division of Svil management, nor one which offers promise 
of more valuable results to agriculture. It will tend to 
solve fundamental probleme, giving a reliable basis for 
the development of better methods for the cultivation, 
fertilization and cropping.” 

It is stated that there are nearly 3,000,000 children in 
the United States under twelve years of age whose lives 






| attention has lately been called to the subject of infant 




















have been insured in three companies, which have been 
doing such business more than twenty-nine years. Public 


insurance by the death of certain very young children in 
this city, under suspicious circumstances, whose lives had 
been insured; and additional legislation to regulate this 
business has been proposed. 

The Commissioner of Immigration reports that during 
the year ending Sixth Month 30, 1902, there was a total 
alien immigration of 730,798. The increase of immi- 
grants in 1902 over those of 1901 was 167,930. The 
larger numbers came respectively from Italy, 184,683; 
Austria-Hungary, 175,900; Russia, including Finland, 109,- 
721. The total number from those three countries was 
470,304. 

The Atmospheric Product Company has established 
works at Niagara Falls for the manufacture of nitrogen 
from the air by means of electricity. The method, as de- 
scribed, is this : A large chamber containing dry and cold 
air is supplied with electric discharges of small quantity 
and high tension, and the discharges produce the chemical 
changes that result in gaseous oxides of nitrogen. The 
air from the chamber, so charged, is conducted to an ab- 
sorption tower, where it comes into contact with the sub- 
stance whose nitrate it is desired to obtain. If the air is 
carried into pure water nitric acid results, if into caustic 
potash. saltpetre results; if into caustic soda, Chile salt- 
petre is the product. 

The annual report of Factory Inspector James Campbell 
for the year ending Tenth Month 31st, 1902, recently 
made to the Governor of Pennsylvania, says: “‘ The first 
year’s report of the department in 1890 showed that over 
10 per cent. of the employes were children between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen years. This year’s report 
shows that less than 5 per cent. were employed between 
the ages of thirteen and sixteen years. He recommends 
that the coal breakers in the anthracite coal fields be 
subject to factory inspection, and the age limit at which 
children can be employed at such places be raised to at 
least thirteen years.” 

Governor Yates, of Illinois, has issued a proclamation 
prohibiting the importation into that State of cattle and 
sheep from the States of Vermont, Massachusetts. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, also from adjoining States of 
New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Governor Stone has written a letter to Governor Yates 
protesting against his action, and advising him that there 
has been no such disease in this State since 1882; that 
there has been none in New York, and there is none and 
has been none in New Jersey. 

State Superintendent of Agriculture of New York has 
notified all railroads doing business in that State that 
there is an outbreak among the animals in the States of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut of foot and mouth disease, and orders 
them to cause all cars in which any animals have been 
transported since Eighth Mo. lst to be thoroughly disin- 
fected before further use. 

A despatch from Eagle City, Oklahoma Territory of 
the 4th, says: Eagle City last night was cornfields and 
prairie. This morning it was a town of 2000 inhabitants, 
with a complete municipal organization, a bank in oper- 
ation, a daily newspaper established, a fairly good hotel, 
four restaurants, seven saloons and at least a score of 
mercantile establishments. 

On account of the liability of paper made from wood 
pulp to become brittle from exposure to light and air it is 
believed by men who have made this matter a specialty 
that within fifty years the newspaper files of the present 
day cannot be accessible to the public without great re- 
strictions on account of their fragile condition. The 
Congressional Library is preserving the files of about 
600 newspapers daily. 

It is report«d that earthquakes are occurring daily in 
Southern Utah. Much damage has been done, but no 
lives lost. 

There were 450 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 4 less than the pre- 
vious week and 10 more than the corresponding week of 
1201. Of the foregoing 223 were males and 227 fe- 
males: 56 died of consumption of the lungs; 72 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 3 
of diphtheria; 16 of cancer; 21 of apoplexy, 8 of 
typhoid fever; 4 of scarlet fever and 1 of small pox. 

FOREIGN.—It is said that the continued depreciation in 
the value of silver is likely to produce a serious financial 
crisis in China. The import trade is practically at a 
standstill, and there is no prospect of an immediate in- 
crease in exports. 

It is reported that there has not been a case of yellow 
fever, originating in Cuba during the past fourteen 
months. 


A despatch from Guadeloupe, of the 5th, says: Profes- 


sor Lacroix, who was sent out by the French Government 
to investigate the volcanic situation in Martinique, re. 
ports that the volcano had been in dangerous acti 
during the previous week. There have been severe ery 
tions, and ashes have been thrown out, but have fallen on 
over the regions already devastated and evacuated, 


some goods to Christiansburg Industrial Institute. 
clothing, or material, shoes or books, will be made good 
use of at the school. 
clothing that needs mending or altering is properly done, 
All should be at Friends’ Institute, No. 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, marked “ For Christiansburg,” not 
later than Twelfth Month 18th. 


Twelfth Mo. 13, 1999 
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During the night rumblings have been heard, and the 


central cone appears incandescent. It falls frequently 
and reforms in different shapes. The smoke rising from 
the crater is sometimes three kilometers high. Vessel 
are advised not to approach the coast. 


A recent writer, Dr. A. Hrdlicka, states that there are 


descendants of the Aztecs scattered in many towns ip 
Mexico. 
Morelos “there are in particular two large vill 
Tetelcingo and Cuautepec, in which the Aztec-Nahuap 
descendants not only speak the pure Aztec language and 
know but little Spanish, but they also preserve their ap. 
cient dress and ancient way of building their dwellings, 
In both of these villages the natives are almost free from 
mixture with whites.” 


In the mountainous country in the State of 


It is stated that probably 600,000 persons in Great 


Britain are without employment, and suffering from cold 
and hunger as a result of the decrease in demand for un- 
skilled labor. 
situations. 


Germany, Russia and Sweden have like 


NOTICES. 
Received from Thomas H. Whitson, agent, Pa., $2 for 





Hannah Arnett. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION is preparing to send 
Any 





The sewing teacher will see that 


WANTED— Position as mother’s helper. 
Address “ G,” 
Office of THE FRIEND. 
A MEETING FOR WorSHIP, to which the public are in- 


vited, has been appointed to be held in Friends’ Meeting 
House, Ninth and Tatnall streets, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on First-day afternoon the 14th inst., at 3.30 o'clock. 


A PART OF THE COMMITTEE for Abington Quarterly 


Meeting propose being at Frankford Meeting, on First- 
Day morning the 14th inst., and at an Appointed Meeting 
at Norristown, at 3 o’clock, and at Germantown Meeting 
in the evening at 7.45 o'clock. 
others are invited to be present and join with them in 

the solemn act of Divine Spiritual Worship. 


All Friends as well as 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.0 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 


Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 


To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wm. F. WickeRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpwarpD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND 
FRIENDS’ CARD CALENDAR FoR 1903 are now for sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. Price:—al 
manacs four cents each, by mail five cents; thirty cents 
per dozen, by mail thirty-eight cents. The same with 
paper cover five cents each, by mail six cents; forty cents 
per dozen, by mail forty-nine cents. Calendars five cents, 
by mail ten cents. 
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Diep, (apparently whilst asleep) on the night of the 
22nd of Eleventh Mo., 1902, in the seventy-second year 
of her age, ELiza A. Hopson, relict of Thomas Hobson, 8 
member of Chesterfield Monthly and Plymouth Particular 
Meeting. 

——, at her residence Hartford, N. J., Eighth Mo. 18, 
1902, HANNAH S., wife of Amos Ashead, aged 78 years. 
A member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 
She found much comfort in the passage “ Because | live, 
ye shall live also,” spoken to her by a beloved minister 
of the Society : and she left on record that she had ex 
perienced “A goodly hope of being admitted into The 
Heavenly Father's Kingdom.” 
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